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ABSTRACT 



An important feature of the Annenberg Rural Challenge (now 
the Rural School and Community Trust) was the insistence that all funded 
projects be organized around networks and clusters. These networks/clusters 
aimed to help overcome the isolation of rural schools and communities and to 
multiply possibilities for sharing resources and enlarging the work on 
place-based education. This report synthesizes information gathered on 
network and cluster formation, structure, and function over the 4 years of 
the Rural Challenge grant. An introduction discusses theories on networks in 
educational settings, the Rural Challenge's vision of rural school reform, 
earlier rural reform movements, and the Rural Challenge's networking 
strategies and goals. The 35 distinct projects of the Rural Challenge are 
then sorted among three types of networks/clusters: large statewide networks 
that serve as intermediary organizations to smaller clusters of schools and 
communities; specific program networks that develop and implement fairly 
well-defined programs in clusters of rural schools; and small clusters that 
are geographically contiguous, frequently within one county. The three types 
of networks/clusters are discussed in terms of networking tools and 
strategies for communicating among members; network evolution; specific 
missions related to place- oriented curriculum development, community economic 
development, revitalization of languages and cultures, educational policy 
reform, and social justice advocacy; their effects on school -community 
relationships; and implications for the future of the Rural Challenge/Rural 
Trust. An appendix details 29 projects/networks. (Contains 23 references.) 
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Appendix 



NETWORKS AND CLUSTERS IN THE RURAL CHALLENGE ' 



Preface 

One of the important features of the Annenberg Rural Challenge was the insistence that 
all funded projects be organized around networks and clusters. The belief was that these 
networks and clusters would help overcome the isolation of rural schools and communities and 
multiply the possibilities for sharing resources and enlarging the work around place. 

This report synthesizes the information we have gathered on network and cluster 
formation, structure and function over the now four years of the Annenberg Rural Challenge 
grant that has established, supported, deepened the work of place in over 700 rural schools and 
communities across the country. The report is intended primarily for the Board of Directors and 
staff of the Rural Schools and Community Trust, the national organization that has developed out 
of the original Annenberg funded project. It will also be of interest, we believe, to the many 
participants in Rural Challenge/Rural Trust sites as it will offer them a view of their connections 
within a project, a network or cluster, as well as within the entire scope of the Annenberg Rural 
Challenge/Rural Schools and Community Trust organization. Further, we hope this report will 
contribute valuable information to educators, policy makers, researchers and community activists 
who are interested in the structure and function of networks and clusters in contemporary school 
reform and community renewal initiatives. 

After a brief introduction which addresses the importance of networks as one of the 
starting places for the Rural Challenge initiative, we then provide a taxonomy of the evolving 
collaborations and networks among Rural Challenge/Rural Trust projects with respect to several 
identifying dimensions. We first divide the 35 projects to date into three major categories: 1) pre- 
existing national networks that enlarged their work to include rural sites or expanded their 
original base as a result of the Rural Challenge; 2) statewide or geographically/culturally defined 
networks that existed prior to the Annenberg Challenge grant but were able to enlarge their base 
as a result of funding, or new geographically or culturally defined networks that grew out of the 
funding opportunity; and 3) clusters of various sizes, but typically small, that initially developed 
out of the funding requirements for the Annenberg Rural Challenge site grants. We then look at 
this variety of structures as it plays out across several dimensions: organizational structure, 
schools and districts, partners and allies, networking tools and programs and, finally, mission and 
focus of each network or cluster. We provide some conclusions regarding the success of the 
networks and clusters to accomplish what was hoped of them and speculate on the durability of 
these relationships as the Rural Challenge funding comes to an end and the new, non- 
grantmaking organization — the Rural School and Community Trust — carries on supporting the 
work of place in schools and communities. 

There is included an extensive appendix of data sheets on twenty-nine of the projects 
currently involved in this work. We believe that this detailed information will serve to illustrate 
to Rural Trust members as well as a wider audience, the large nature of this work, the many 
resources and affiliations that support it, and the variety, yet consistency, of mission as well as 
process in undertaking this work on behalf of students, parents and community members living in 
rural places. 

Julie Canniff organized and conducted the primary research for this report. Vito Perrone 
contributed greatly to its final version with the generous contributions of Sylvia Parker, David 
Ruff, Jerry Hoffman, Larry Rogers, Candace Cochrane, Doug Wood, Anya Enos, Elaine Salinas, 
Barbara Poore, Carla Fontaine, Polly Ulichny, Vicki Nelson and Marty Strange. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts June 2000 



' We use Rural Challenge in this report, primarily because of the time period under discussion. We wish to 
acknowledge, however, the new name of the organization-The Rural School and Community Trust. 



The Rural Challenge work has given us a model of working in clusters of schools that is rich in 
content and robust in how it functions. Teachers, administrators, community members and students can 
see both the big picture of how education ought to work, and the small picture of what their role is each 
day, each hour. Other clusters of schools and individuals bring different strengths to help give a region- 
wide network vitality beyond the sum of its parts (Appalachian Rural Education Network, 1997). 



Introduction 

Networks are at the core of the various Annenberg Challenges, begun in 1995 with a 
generous gift from Walter Annenberg. In the urban Challenges, the vision is of large, 
intermediate networks that function at the institutional level and support networks of teachers at 
the school level. The assumption among the early leaders of the Annenberg Challenges was that 
these “intermediary organizations,” or networks independent of local school district structures, 
would provide the power needed to strengthen individual schools and accelerate the kind of 
change that would bring about a school reform movement. According to Barbara Cervone, who 
has been responsible for the operational aspects of the Annenberg Challenges, the goal of the 
intermediary organizations was to foster systemic school change by activating networks at the 
school level with the hope that they would encourage teacher learning and school-to-school 
accountability. 

In the case of the Annenberg Rural Challenge, an initial consensus about organizing 
around regional associations gave way to a vision of a national project, with a national director 
and national board, that was expected to sustain over time a large rural education movement.^ 
The concept of networks and clusters was integral to this large national vision, with the 
understanding that networks or clusters could not simply exist at local school levels and involve 
educators but would have to include community institutions and community members.^ The 
Rural Challenge organization was committed to the belief that reforming schools had to occur 
alongside community revitalization and sustainability. Thus, the founders expected that the 
networks or clusters would not only communicate and share resources, but would collaborate 
with various community institutions to make the history, the environment, the social relationships 
and/or the economics of local communities a more explicit part of what teachers and students 
addressed in their learning. 

In pursuing such a direction, the Rural Challenge was building on a long tradition of rural 
reform movements that used networks of farmers or tradesmen to influence policies that would 
keep them competitive in the national market. It also drew on the more recent tradition of teacher 
networks which have provided practitioners with “discourse communities where teachers address 
tough problems of teaching through an exchange among members rather than being talked at by 
experts” (Lieberman & McLaughlin, 1992, Firestone & Pennell, 1997). 

In this report, we offer a perspective on the ways in which the networks and clusters were 
formed and have evolved over the nearly four years of the Annenberg Rural Challenge grant. 
The report addresses the structure and mission of the networks and clusters, some of the history 
and theory around network and cluster strategies, the ways in which they have facilitated changes 
in relationships between schools and communities, and whether they have inspired a movement 
for rural school reform consistent with the Rural Challenge philosophy. 

. . . the pattern of life is a network pattern. Whenever you see the phenomenon of life, you observe 
networks (F. Capra, 1994). 



^ Vito Perrone, “A Brief History of the Annenberg Rural Challenge,” an appendix in Learning from Rural 
Communities: Alaska to Alabama^ 1997. 
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Review of Theoretical Perspectives 

In Crossing Lines: Research and Policy Networks for Developing Country Education, 
edited by Noel McGinn, the various authors address a number of questions concerning networks. 
Leo Dubbeldam, for example, asks, “Is the purpose of a network to generate knowledge or simply 
transmit information?” If the answer is to generate knowledge, he suggests, the smaller the 
network, the more intimate the interactions among members, the more likely the members will 
invest time and resources in search of a common objective. On the other hand, he suggests that 
when networks become large, people will likely not know one another intimately and 
communication will occur mostly through “newsletters, mailings or formal meetings” (p. 15). 

There is general agreement in the educational literature that networks facilitate the 
exchange of information and resources and boost efficiency by reducing the effects of time and 
distance. We are all familiar with networks linked to libraries, museums, or the arts that are 
organized to exchange services; other networks allow people to exchange skills or to find 
partners for a particular learning exchange. However, McGinn and his colleagues also ask 
readers to consider the purposes for which networks form and connect those purposes to the more 
fundamental question of whether the network is in search of an expressive goal such as social 
change, or whether the objective is a more pragmatic information exchange. 

By insisting that funded sites include community people and local social, governmental 
and economic development agencies in the structure of the networks and clusters, Rural 
Challenge founders recognized that the initial stages of the work would consist primarily of 
exchanging information and resources. However, they understood that their vision of social 
change would assume greater prominence as relationships deepened. Moreover, they also 
believed that as network and cluster members learned from one another, they would begin to 
connect the needs of communities for social services, environmental support, cultural and 
recreational activities, or Job creation to the various academic programs inside schools. 

David Clark (1996), who writes about networks in Great Britain, believes that the more 
successful networks are geographically linked and share the same social and environmental 
concerns. Successful networks, according to Clark, also tend to be non-hierarchical, distributing 
power and expectations horizontally. Many of the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust networks and 
clusters have this characteristic. 

Michael Huberman (1995) informs us that networks in educational settings come in 
different sizes. A “limited network” is one in which a biology teacher, for instance, consults 
other science colleagues in the same school in order to adjust a problem in a solitary classroom. 
A “collective open network” by contrast is one in which biology teachers from different schools, 
districts or regions exchange classroom practices and curriculum units, interact with specialists 
from technical fields, conduct observations of one another’s classrooms and/or engage in peer 
coaching and critique (Huberman, 1995). The Rural Challenge envisioned both of these kinds of 
exchanges. Further, Huberman observes that the level of sophistication of a network determines 
the potential for its members to experiment with new forms of pedagogy and influences the 
potential for significant learning within a relatively safe, non-judgmental environment. The more 
successful the interactions, he notes, the more likely it is that the network will endure and expand 
to connect with other networks. 

Relatedly, a number of scholars have begun to look at the power of teacher networks to 
not only change teaching practice but to influence the culture of schooling (Adams, 1992; Clune, 
1993; Lieberman & McLaughlin, 1992; Little, 1993). Firestone and Pennell (1997) describe two 
state-sponsored teacher networks in Vermont and California that were linked, in different ways, 
to state policies and were organized to support the implementation of specific initiatives. In their 
conclusion. Firestone and Pennell highlight the special qualities of the networks in meeting the 
needs of individual teachers, some of whom simply wanted practical information they could 



^ The tie to people in local communities is a unique feature of the Rural Challenge. 
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easily apply to their classrooms, and others who were inspired by the opportunity to construct 
new ways of doing things. Such networks benefited most those teachers who desired to test their 
own ideas rather than depend on outside experts to deliver information. 

This tension between constructing one’s own knowledge and relying on outside experts 
has been a frequent theme in rural school reform scholarship. Paul Nachtigal, drawing on nearly 
two decades of work on rural reform issues, provided much of the philosophical and pragmatic 
rationale behind organizing the Rural Challenge work into clusters of small rural schools. 
Nachtigal consistently pointed out that rural communities are proud of being self-sufficient and 
have built up long-term resentments against outside “experts wanting to do something to rural 
communities not with them” (Nachtigal, 1980, p.l30). Consequently, he suggests that networks 
in rural areas should originate at the local level and be led by peoj3le*who are familiar with, and 
have a frame of reference for, the specific concerns of rural schools."* 

Finally, Fritjof Capra provides a perspective on networks that coincides with the larger 
vision of the Rural Challenge founders. At an Ecoliteracy retreat in 1994, Capra pointed out that 
networks are synonymous with patterns of life. He stated that because networks are nonlinear, 
they cause “feedback loops” which prompt organizations to learn from mistakes and mis- 
directions. Further, he noted: 

When you have a network, a community can regulate itself. It can learn from its 
mistakes because the mistakes will travel and come back along these feedback 
loops. Then you can learn, and next time around you can do it differently. It does 
not need an outside authority to tell it, “You guys did something wrong.” A 
community has its own intelligence, its own learning capability. Development 
and learning are always part of the very essence of life because of this network 
pattern (Capra, 1 994). 

Capra also reveals that successful networks, likened to ecosystems which depend on 
keeping relationships in balance to maintain themselves, depend on cooperation and partnership 
in order to survive. Maintaining balance, he states, requires that the ecosystem be flexible, 
understanding that every system undergoes fluctuations. The ability to adjust to fluctuations, he 
notes, is the “way ecosystems remain resilient.” 

Capra offers valuable insights into how ecosystems which have some relevance for 
networks and clusters are sustained. The networks that have developed strong relationships, 
multiple links with other networks, he suggests, have the greatest potential for surviving. It is 
perhaps this element that best exemplifies the Annenberg Rural Challenge philosophy. Networks 
structured around interdependence, partnerships, and flexibility are the most likely to take root 
and grow, to be in a position to engage in a larger rural school reform movement. 



You have to teach people who work with you in the name of a group ... to value their own 
experience, analyze their own experience and make decisions, and decisions [have] to be real decisions 
(Horton, Kohl & Kohl 1990, p. 57). 



^ The theoretical literature speaks of networks as associations of individuals and groups engaged in a 
common endeavor. In these terms, what the Rural Trust calls clusters, smaller associations, relatively 
informal, often non-binding, often engaging people and schools that have not previously worked together, 
are, in essence, small networks. In the Rural Challenge, however, they have been thought of as different 
from the Rural Challenge networks. We will make the distinctions clear as we engage the subject of 
typologies. 
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The Annenberg Rural Challenge: A Continuing Vision of Rural School Reform 

One of the early goals of the Annenberg Rural Challenge was “to support or help create a 
powerful and sustainable rural school reform movement that actively involves families, 
communities, the broader public as well as educational professionals” (Sher 1995, p. 147). The 
language of a rural reform movement has served to inspire people responsible for sustaining the 
larger Rural Challenge/Rural Trust work in various schools and communities. Further, the 
“movement” language has become an integral feature of the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust Public 
Policy work as it advocates for policies that strengthen the relationship between schools and 
communities. The “movement” language is also consistent with the expectation that the Rural 
Challenge/Rural Trust networks and clusters will move their work from “add-on” projects that 
mirror Rural Challenge/Rural Trust criteria, to the demonstrable, systemic change of school 
culture and the development of school-community mutuality. It is perhaps in this regard that the 
Annenberg Rural Challenge/Rural Trust claims its place in a long tradition of agrarian and social 
reform movements that utilized the principles of networking and collaboration in order to link 
schools aimed at maintaining vibrant, productive rural places. ^ 

Earlier Rural Reform Movements 

Reform movements which emphasized collaboration among rural schools, religious 
institutions, business and policy-making bodies can be found in the Country Life Movement at 
the turn of this century, the Antigonish Movement in the Canadian Maritimes, as well as a 
number of long-standing social change movements such as the Industrial Areas Foundation and 
the Highlander School. These early twentieth century reform movements developed in response 
to the apprehensions that characterized a society faced with profound social and economic 
transformation. Each movement emphasized revitalizing entire communities through a 
multiplicity of means, with education being a central component of the process. Locally-based 
networks became catalysts for change by motivating families, schools, churches and social 
welfare agencies to confront issues such as isolation, consolidation, declining populations, and 
fading economies. 

The Country Life Movement contributed to a variety of local cooperative associations 
across rural America. And it generated considerable interest in the power of collectives to 
maintain and sustain local institutions as well as enlarge the quality of life in small communities.^ 

The Highlander Folk School, which continues to focus on community building and social 
reform, is guided by the vision of Miles Horton who emphasized that “a large social movement 



^ It might be useful to outline here the principles that have come to guide the Rural Challenge, now Rural 

Trust work. These principles have become more embedded in the work of schools, networks and clusters. 

• Student work is intellectually powerful, embedded in the local setting, holds personal meaning and is 
authentic— related to “real life.” 

• Community expectations for learning include a large focus on the local environment, work outside of 
school, long-term projects, active learning and public performance of academic work. 

• School and community interactions are rich, complex, varied and natural. 

• Schools and communities actively collaborate in seeking to make the local environment a good place 
in which to live and work. 

• Students value their local places and see them as having the potential to sustain a life of quality. 

• School decision-making is responsibly and democratically determined by the people the school serves 
for the benefit of the entire community. 

• All students, regardless of circumstances (economic, age, special needs, cultural, linguistic, 
geographic, etc.), have access to and participate in high quality educational experiences. 

^ The following texts provide useful accounts of this important work: Liberty Hyde Bailey, The Country 

Life Movement in the United States, (New York: Macmillan, 1915); Liberty Hyde Bailey, The State and the 

Farmer, (New York: Macmillan, 1918); and William Bowers, The Country Life Movement in America, 

19 10’ 1920, (NY: Kennikat Press, 1974). 
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forces people to take a stand for or against it so there are no longer any neutrals.... Another thing 
social movements do is radicalize people. People learn from the movement to go beyond the 
movement.... [B]y radicalize I mean through the experience of being part of a social movement 
people understand they must change the system” (Horton, Kohl & Kohl, 1990, p.l23).^ 

Horton learned early on to trust the wisdom of groups of people who have a personal stake 
in a particular problem. He guided individuals who had a strong investment in their places to 
seek alliances among different constituencies and he taught them to trust one another, using their 
collective resources to build the kind of society they envisioned. 

Importantly, these earlier rural reform movements exposed the issues that differentiate 
rural concerns from urban concerns when it comes to changing “the system.” Rural communities 
are isolated from urban centers by more than geography, and yet they long have been pressured to 
march to the tune of urban policies with regard to education and economics. Nonetheless, 
networks of rural organizations and cooperatives continue to maintain a fragile balance that helps 
perpetuate a kind of self-determination for small towns and villages. The legacy from the past is 
evident in the intentional decision that Rural Challenge/Rural Trust projects would form clusters 
and networks in order to strengthen their resolve to sustain and grow their communities. 



The strategy that we use at the national level, or the rationale, is that if we are going to help folks 
think about education in a different way, we need some examples of what that might look like. We need to 
engage our communities in a discussion about education and the questions I think are important are: What 
is education for? Whose interests get served by public schools? and, Who gets to make the decisions? 
(Nachtigal, Annenberg Rural Challenge National Rendezvous, 1998) 



Networks and Clusters: Espoused Theory of Action 

As a member of the original planning committee for the Rural Challenge, Jonathan Sher 
was an outspoken and visionary participant in linking concepts of an educational reform 
movement to the goals of the Rural Challenge. 

The rural school movement [will] involve a cross-section of allies . . . the desire 
is to develop a critical mass of students, parents, and grandparents, school board 
members, policy makers, rural funders, members of the media, ordinary rural 
citizens who [will join] together to make genuinely good rural schools a deeply 
entrenched reality across rural America (Sher, 1995, p. 148). 

Sher’s particular motivation for restructuring schools had to do with his longstanding 
repudiation of the urban model of schooling which is “buried deep within state and federal 
policies, standards of school accreditation, college admissions, professional training programs 
and the hearts and minds of administrators and decision-makers” (p. 144). Rural schools, he 
noted, are intrinsically community-based and as such have the potential to transform education by 
integrating the work of schools with issues which are of concern to particular communities. By 
forming natural alliances, rural schools are able, he believed, to not only share resources and 
ideas, but also to withstand state mandates that impose the kinds of conditions that ultimately 
result in consolidation. 



’ Horton’s use of “radicalization” might not match the current history of the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust, 
but clearly the vision set forth by the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust is radical in the current environment— in 
opposition to standardization of schooling, the separation of schools and communities, consolidation, 
corporate structures that impinge on local decision-making, the disparagement of local languages and 
cultures. 
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The plan developed by Sher and the Rural Challenge planning committee was to invest in 
the power of networks or clusters that shared a similar vision of rural school reform. Even as 
they articulated the basic strategy of the Rural Challenge with regard to setting up and sustaining 
rural networks and clusters, their intent was for the Rural Challenge to move well beyond these 
networks of professionals and institutions by inspiring a rural school reform movement across the 
country.^ 

Paul Nachtigal and Toni Haas, co-directors of the Rural Challenge, were tremendously 
influential in converting their long experience with rural school reform into the Rural Challenge’s 
theory of action.^ Nachtigal was clear that the Rural Challenge would not go the way of many of 
the Ford Foundation projects of the 1960s. The failure of the Ford Foundation programs, he 
believed, was that they depended heavily on outside experts to deliver curriculum changes to 
teachers, thus initiating a school reform movement from the top.^^ By funding clusters and 
networks that were broad-based, Haas, Nachtigal and others anticipated that students, parents, or 
a coalition of teachers and community people might become the leaders of Rural Challenge work. 

According to Paul Nachtigal and Sylvia Parker (1990), the rationale for clustering schools 
and communities begins with the premise that small schools do not have the resources to address 
comprehensive programs alone. The optimum size for a cluster, they believed, was no more than 
eight schools of similar size that agreed to collaborate for a minimum of three years. Giving the 
cluster time to work is key. “Individual schools must have a chance to learn how to think 
cooperatively” (p. 3). The advantages of such an alliance, they suggested, are as potentially 
diverse as the clusters themselves. For instance, clusters which are focused at the 
school/community level can share local resources, facilities, advanced courses, even sports and 
arts activities among the members. At the district level, clusters can be involved in curriculum 
development, economic development for their communities or serve as training sites for pre- 
service teachers. Clusters which are organized and joined together at a state-wide level can also 
have an advantage, Nachtigal and Parker believed, in being able to advocate for policy changes in 
school funding formulas, consolidation decisions, or assessment measures. Finally, they pointed 
out that these clusters offer the opportunity for new leaders to emerge—both from within schools 
and from within communities. As the programs inspired by cluster-work grow and expand, they 
suggested, different individuals develop skills in leadership that are responsive to the local place 
and not dependent on outside expertise to identify and resolve issues. The networks and clusters 
within the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust have learned much from these insights.** 

I see some new life breathed into teachers. We have school teachers who 're supposed to be 
educational experts being involved in the community again. And then I have all these people in the 
community becoming educational experts. [The parents] are getting something more out of this school 



^ The Rural Challenge, in accordance with the terms of the Annenberg Foundation, had to spend enormous 
energy in grant-making to networks and clusters, leaving little time for intentionally building/supporting a 
national rural school/community reform movement. 

^ See Toni Haas and Paul Nachtigal, Place Value: An Educators' Guide to Good Literature on Rural 
Lifeway s, Environments, and Purposes of Education, (Eric Clearinghouse/Rural Education and Small 
Schools, 1998). 

Foundation Goes To School: The Ford Foundation Comprehensive Improvement Plan, 1960-1970, 
(New York: The Foundation, 1972). Nachtigal, who worked with the Ford Foundation, was the principal 
author of this report. 

“ In our role as documenters, we have seen these networks and clusters grow and change. Many, in which 
participants seemed initially to have little in common, have found common interests, have begun to learn 
from one another. What has been particularly interesting has been the cross-cluster and network sharing 
which has grown because of the various regional and national gatherings of Rural Challenge/Rural Trust 
participants and the work of the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust Stewards who have regional responsibilities. 
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than just educating their kids to go somewhere else. I'm very proud of that (Jim Lentz, Superintendent of 
Schools, Howard, South Dakota, 1997). 



Network Strategies and Goals: Evolved Theory of Action 

In developing criteria for potential grant recipients, the original Rural Challenge Planning 
Committee was explicit about three things. First, that grant support be given to clusters or 
networks of schools. Second, that the individual clusters and networks be encouraged to think of 
the work in the schools as systemically changing the culture of schooling. And third, that the 
impact of numerous networks all working for systemic change within rural schools would 
stimulate a movement for social and economic reform across rural America. The initial Rural 
Challenge brochure (1995) states: 

The Rural Challenge seeks to reduce the isolation existing among the people and 
organizations that share a common vision of genuinely good, genuinely rural 
schools. Becoming a partner carries with it the opportunity and the obligation to 
work closely with other communities, schools, networks and organizations. In 
fact, all individual schools supported by Annenberg funds become part of a 
challenge-related cluster or network of institutions. The idea is to create a critical 
mass of reformers and allies who— by acting together— can transform rural 
education. 

The Rural Challenge places the overwhelming majority of its resources in those 
communities, classrooms, schools districts and networks where there are good 
opportunities to powerfully upgrade the quality of student learning and directly 
improve the daily reality of public schooling in rural America. 

The remaining resources are devoted to changing harmful or obstructive policies 
toward, and perceptions of, rural schools; connecting pioneering public 
schools/districts/networks with others intending to move in similar directions, 
and creating a broad public and professional movement for rural school 
improvement. 



The Planning Committee outlined the following strategy as the basis for enlisting schools 
and communities to become part of this large Rural Challenge vision: 

• Identify key networks or clusters of rural teachers, schools and communities 
that share a similar vision of rural school reform and have had success in 
translating that vision into reality. 

• Encourage these networks/clusters to participate in the Rural Challenge and 
invite them to submit proposals describing the ways in which, and the extent 
to which, they want to be active partners. 

• Provide these initial partners with the resources they need individually and 
collectively to build on their successes and to strengthen their capacity to help 
other rural schools and communities. 

• To search carefully for individual rural schools and communities— especially 
among people and places historically excluded from the rural education 
mainstream— that are already engaged in similar reform work or are prepared 
to make serious commitments to do so. 
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• Invite these rural schools and communities to become involved in the Rural 
Challenge by joining one of the existing networks or clusters or by being part 
of a new cluster of rural school reform partners. 

• To link all Rural Challenge partners in a variety of ways and make available 
the support required for these partners to collaborate closely and to reap the 
full benefits of these linkages. 

• To search for the next groups of people, schools, communities and 
organizations across rural America demonstrating the greatest potential to 
become new partners in the Rural Challenge. 

• To nurture these groups, connect them with their predecessors and repeat the 
cycle described above (Sher, 1995, pp. 147-148). 

The thirty-five projects now participating in the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust are made up 
of networks such as the Alaska Rural Challenge/Rural Systemic Initiative, that include sites 
spread across an entire state, and clusters such as Schleicher County, Texas that includes an 
elementary, middle and high school, representing the only public schools in the county. Some of 
the networks, which were in existence long before the Rural Challenge, and the clusters which 
formed to meet the requirements of Rural Challenge support, have developed additional alliances 
not only with like-minded schools, but also with state and federal agencies, non-profit 
organizations and even state legislatures.'^ Within many of these networks and clusters, school 
cultures are responding to the ideals of the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust and systemic change is 
occurring. Others are in various stages of systemic school change. 

The task of this report is to document the different types of networks that comprise the 
Rural Challenge/Rural Trust today as well as address their impact on rural schools and 
communities. Some of the questions we might pose, then, are: 

• What are the structures of the Rural Challenge networks and clusters and how have the 
different structures facilitated their respective goals? 

• What are some of the visions that the networks and clusters have in common and how 
have they gone about their work? 

• What can we say about the role of a network or cluster in changing the relationship 
between the school and the community, and how has that influenced the future outcome 
for that school and that community? 

• How have the networks and clusters inspired, facilitated or implemented the Rural 
Challenge philosophy of systemic change and with which groups (e.g., students, teachers, 
administrators, community members, policy makers) has this been the most successful? 

We keep in touch with our college kids.- We have an amazing database of emails. Anything we do 
in our community goes out to our kids who are away at college. We have to build on those relationships 
with our students. We must stay as a group together, identification of culture, identification of race, 
identification of place (David Rice, Llano Grande Research and Development Center, August, 1999). 



These alliances, typically called collaborations, were encouraged by the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust as a 
means of enlarging support and helping bring greater intellectual and moral investment to the work of rural 
schools and communities. These collaborations have included various state and county historical 
associations, arts organizations, conservation groups, state and federal departments of natural resources, 
various colleges and universities, chambers of commerce, agricultural cooperatives and the like. 
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Rural Challenge/Rural Trust Network Structure 

The Annenberg Rural Challenge/Rural Trust, as an entity, has many of the characteristics 
of a network— multiple activities, differential structures, communication systems, shared 
purposes, ties to a broad range of constituencies. Giving primary leadership is the Board of 
Directors, which includes the Grants Committee, and a President.^^ In support of the mission, 
there are several operational programs— Public Policy, Research and Evaluation, Development, 
and Communications. While each of these programs has functioned with considerable 
autonomy, there has been a good deal of sharing of information and resources among the 
programs, and with the individual projects. Another important structure involves a network of 
education and community professionals who initially served as “scouts” and have more recently 
become “stewards.” Vito Perrone (1997) described their work as follows: 

The primary responsibility for locating and guiding sites in the application 
process fell to Rural Challenge Scouts, former teachers, community 
organizers/activists, and community educators. The Scouts went about their 
work in different ways. Some made extensive use of networks with which they 
had long associations, others sent letters to all schools under a particular size 
(400) providing information about the Rural Challenge, following up with small 
group meetings; others depended upon leads given them by State Departments of 
Education, people in local colleges and universities, and community 
organizations. 

To be a Steward is to stay in-touch with the sites, being coaches, giving 
encouragement, possibly providing resources to support greater depth of practice, 
sharing the work of others and the like. ... It is, nonetheless, a difficult role, one 
in which the pressures around dependency are large. It is also a role that assumes 
that the Stewards will have ongoing access to assistance around resources.^"* 

While the foregoing networking structures exist, the major work of the Rural 
Challenge/Rural Trust, at least to this point, has existed in the various projects which link schools 
and communities. The thirty-five projects of the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust are made up of 
representatives from schools, communities, universities, government agencies and non-profit 
organizations. While, initially, the projects depended on their related stewards to provide a 
connection to the larger Rural Challenge organization, today, the projects are forming alliances 
among one another— within their regional areas and across the United States. These various 
expanded collaborations have been slower to form, primarily because projects are determining the 
commonalties among those in or outside of their regions and working out ways to advance the 
work, while sustaining existing efforts. With the reorganization of the Annenberg Rural 
Challenge to the Rural School and Community Trust, these larger networks— linkages of several 



In its current iteration as the Rural Trust, presidential leadership is provided by Rachel Tompkins. Prior 
to the change in the organizational name, the Rural Challenge had Co-directors-Paul Nachtigal and Toni 
Haas. The Grants Committee has played a particularly important role, reviewing and making 
recommendations for the expenditures of Annenberg funds to networks and clusters. 

The Steward role has evolved over the past several years, likely beyond all the initial expectations. 
Stewards have come to know the work of the sites more intimately than any other group within the Rural 
Challenge/Rural Trust. In this role they are both friendly critics and advocates. They are likely to play 
even more important roles as the Rural Trust seeks to enlarge sites, without a grant structure but with useful 
information, educational opportunities, powerful associations and large vision as their principal 
inducements. 



existing networks and clusters--will likely enjoy greater prominence as sites determine the 
individual contributions they can make to the whole. 

Rural Challenge Projects'^ 

Typologies 

The thirty-five separate projects in the Rural Challenge essentially consist of three types of 
networks/clusters, even as our typologies blur at many points.'® There are large statewide 
networks that serve as intermediary organizations to smaller clusters of schools and communities; 
there are specific program networks whose mission is to develop and implement fairly well- 
defined programs in clusters of rural schools, often within as well as across states; and there are 
small clusters which are contiguous within a specific geographic area, frequently within one 
county. 

The statewide networks include the Appalachian Rural Education Network (Kentucky and 
Virginia), Center for School Change (Minnesota), Partnership Rural Initiative in Maine, School at 
the Center (Nebraska), PACERS Small Schools Cooperative (Alabama), Alaska Rural 
Challenge/Rural Systemic Initiative and the Program for Rural School and Community Renewal 
(South Dakota). These networks are characterized by their university affiliations and well- 
established collaborations with various state agencies, non-profit organizations and funding 
sources. 

Other features of these statewide networks are their significant use of outreach personnel 
who provide technical assistance to individual schools and clusters of schools that are a part of 
the organization. These networks also establish, on a fairly regular basis, training programs, 
frequently at central locations, where teachers and administrators come to develop new skills and 
interact with colleagues from around their respective states. 

With their ongoing ties to various external partners. School at the Center, the Maine 
Partnerships, Center for School Change, Program for Rural School and Community Renewal, 
Appalachian Rural Education Network, Alaska Rural Challenge/Rural Systemic Initiative and 
PACERS are perceived as stable, long-term organizations, able to sustain their programs through 
multiple sources of funding. This status is indispensable in providing them with relative security 
from which to undertake research and advocacy on behalf of rural educators and school districts 
in the state.’’ 

All of these statewide networks existed before the Rural Challenge. They had structures in 
place to support work in a variety of communities. For example, they already had boards, 
funding arrangements, ties to collaborating institutions. Becoming part of the Rural Challenge 
did not, in most cases, alter their overall directions--though it did cause them to focus more of 
their work around school-community integration and place-oriented curricular initiatives. 

The specific program networks include the Southern Initiative of the Algebra Project, 
Bread Loaf Alliance of Rural Educators, Albemarle Learning Center (North Carolina), League of 



” See the Appendix for displays of twenty-nine Rural Challenge projects, the ones for which we have 
comprehensive information. Each project data sheet includes project structure, schools, collaborating 
partners and affiliated organizations, the tools used to further the work and a brief description of the 
project’s mission and focus. 

Typologies of complex organizations are never as tightly drawn as researchers make them. They overlap 
at many points. But attempts to define these complex organizations through their most common features 
helps make sense of them. 

Increasingly, these statewide networks have become involved in policy work in support of rural schools 
and communities. The Center for School Change and the Alaska Rural Challenge/Rural Systemic Initiative 
have helped develop state curriculum frameworks/standards that include attention to place and PACERS 
has gained considerable state support for slowing efforts of consolidation. 
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Professional Schools (Georgia), REAL (Rural Entrepreneurship through Action Learning) 
Enterprises, the National Writing Project, the Selborne Project— part of the Roger Tory Peterson 
Institute in New York— and the two Native American projects in the Southwest— Learn in Beauty 
(the Navajo Nation) and Circles of Wisdom (organized by the Santa Fe Indian School).’* 

The Algebra Project, Bread Loaf, REAL, and the National Writing Project have long-term 
relationships with clusters of rural communities across states; Project Albemarle Learning Center, 
Selborne and the League of Professional Schools have developed programs related to specific 
school districts; and Learn in Beauty and Circles of Wisdom, both focusing on programs in 
language and culture, have relationships with numerous Navajo Nation and Pueblo schools and 
communities respectively.” 

Several of these organizations are national in focus and their programs are designed 
around a particular skill or theme such as writing, entrepreneurship, leadership, mathematics 
and/or democratic schools. For instance, the Algebra Project trainers work to improve student 
achievement in algebra courses while, at the same time, training parents in the techniques of 
community organizing and providing students with important leadership skills relating to 
community development. REAL supports entrepreneurial programs in elementary and secondary 
schools, and in some cases, active community trainers who work in particular locales. 

Some of these networks— Bread Loaf, the League of Professional Schools, School at the 
Center, Program for Rural School and Community Renewal, PACERS, Center for School Change 
and the National Writing Project— are affiliated with university departments of education, 
communication, or the humanities. All of these networks provide technical consultants to assist 
educators, administrators, or community teams in implementing their programs in the field as 
well as sponsor training sessions in central locations. They are structured to provide information, 
research, and communication among the different partners, and are skilled at utilizing a wide 
variety of networking tools to keep their members informed. As in the case of the statewide 
networks, many have relative stability institutionally and financially.^” 

The majority of the projects are small clusters. They include: New Paradigm Partners 
(Wisconsin), Mariposa County Schools (California), North Coast Rural Challenge (California), 
Yampa Valley Legacy Education Initiative (Colorado), Tillamook Education Consortium 
(Oregon), Llano Grande Center for Research and Development (Texas), The Vermont Rural 
Partnership, Stewards of the High Plains (Colorado), Colorado Rural Charter Schools Network, 
Schleicher County Rural Challenge (Texas), Communities Creating Connections (Idaho), Yuba 
Watershed Alliance (California), TennGaLina (Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina), Walden’s 
Ridge Rural Challenge Cluster (Tennessee), Coalition of Alabamians Reforming Education 
(CARE), and Ventura County Rural Challenge Cluster (California). 

These clusters are generally comprised of between three and twelve schools. They most 
often exist in close geographic proximity to one another and their organizations are very simple, 
often with only a project director and part-time coordinators in the participating schools. School 
administrators tend to be actively engaged in these clusters as are teams of teachers, students and 
community members. Most of these clusters have collaborating relationships with a variety of 
other institutions and community agencies. Further, they rely on regular interactions among the 



'* Several of these specific program networks, like the statewide networks, existed prior to the Rural 
Challenge (Algebra Project, Bread Loaf, League of Professional Schools, REAL, and the National Writing 
Project). They had ongoing programs with various schools and communities. 

” The Navajo Nation sites exist in Arizona and New Mexico. 

We do not wish to imply that funding issues don’t exist for the first two groups of networks we have 
described. The Rural Challenge funding was essential for extending their work, for helping attract other 
funds, and the like. What was clear is that these first two groups had resources to begin the work while 
waiting for the Rural Challenge funds to arrive— there was, in some cases, a gap between notification of 
funding and funds actually arriving. The small clusters had more difficulty here as they lacked available 
resources related to a longer history and an institutional base with ample resources. 
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members, whether through face to face meetings or video and teleconferencing, and expansion of 
a cluster is typically determined by the group as a whole. 

For the most part, these small clusters were organized to meet the funding requirements 
established by the Rural Challenge. They did not exist before the Rural Challenge. They have 
tended to have fairly informal structures-though in a few cases (the Colorado Charter Schools 
being a prime example), formal governance mechanisms have evolved. The expectation 
originally was that the clusters would encourage interchange beyond single schools and districts. 
In some cases, the interchange has gone beyond information and sharing of resources with 
requirements for activities to involve more than one school/school district, as in the case of the 
Yampa Valley Legacy Initiative, or to share information/projects with other members, as in the 
case of the North Coast Rural Challenge. While various cluster activities have been beneficial in 
supporting place-based work in the schools and communities, it is likely that individual schools 
and districts would have been able to do this on their own. The advantage of the clusters, it 
appears, was in expanding this work geographically and extending it in terms of its variety and 
depth. 

Networking Tools 

The statewide and specific program networks utilize a vast array of networking tools and 
strategies to communicate with their members. All of them hold annual conferences for 
educators, administrators and in some cases students and community members to meet and 
exchange ideas and practices. Most of these networks also hold topic specific workshops and 
training sessions, or sponsor public engagement meetings to highlight a local issue or concern. 
Summer institutes, newsletters, publications featuring relevant research, showcases of student 
work and school activities related to place comprise some of the networking tools that keep 
members informed of everything from curriculum ideas to legislation that benefits rural schools. 
However, technology is frequently referred to as a preferred strategy in forging links among the 
network members and all of the peripheral partners. Through list servers and websites to video 
and teleconferencing, the complexities of distance and bureaucratic structures are reduced 
considerably. As a consequence, there is only limited incentive for individual school districts and 
their communities to interact in face-to-face meetings with neighboring communities, since the 
services and the onsite consultations provided by the network organization are generally attuned 
to meet the needs of individual sites. 

The small clusters vary as to the number of networking strategies they are able to support. 
The Llano Grande Center for Research and Development in South Texas is a cluster of two 
school districts in three communities approximately five miles apart. Nonetheless, they produce 
two to four major publications a year, publish newsletters, manage a website, produce videos, 
hold monthly meetings with cluster members and hold seminars for the community and have 
established a radio station— all since becoming a Rural Challenge/Rural Trust site. The Tillamook 
Education Consortium in Oregon, a cluster of three school districts in one county, has established 
a county-wide strategic planning group to define a new “vision” for the county. Importantly, the 
cluster has enabled the three superintendents to learn from one another and plan Joint programs 
for teachers and students. But the various communities within the Consortium have also 
developed programs unique to their settings. In Tillamook, most of the information sharing is 
done through the frequent visits of the Project Director who has close ties to the Superintendents. 

Similar to the larger networks, each of these small clusters also relies heavily on 
technology and the internet. The schools and communities in the North Coast Rural Challenge 
and Mariposa County in California are separated by distance and rugged geography, yet they 
have forged a remarkably interdependent network by utilizing video conferences to hold 
meetings, critique student work, and plan events. 

What distinguishes these small clusters from their larger counterparts is that there are very 
few intermediate staff or bureaucratic procedures. The work of these smaller clusters is guided 
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by a consortium of people including educators and administrators, students, parents and 
community members. Collectively, steering committees or learning teams set the criteria by 
which individuals and schools receive Rural Challenge/Rural Trust mini-grants for specific 
projects, just as they plan and articulate the larger vision for the cluster as a whole. 

Evolution of the Networks/Clusters 

Who chooses new members? How does a network or cluster expand? The larger, 
statewide networks, in existence prior to the Rural Challenge initiative, formed their networks by 
starting with a few schools and communities that had a personal relationship with the leaders of 
these networks. In Nebraska, for example, the process began with a series of institutes hosted by 
the School at the Center for community members and educators. Once a number of communities 
embraced the philosophy and committed to the work, they helped each other move toward the 
goals that the School at the Center hoped could be achieved.^^ 

There is no formal application process and, at this time, there is no membership fee to be a 
part of School at the Center. The newest cluster of schools to join School at the Center, “was 
already a part of an economic development network of small towns,” states Miles Bryant, a 
School at the Center staff-member. “It has [always] been an open situation.... [I]f someone had 
an idea that seemed to fit [the Schools at the Center philosophy and goals], they were welcome.” 

PACERS began with school districts interested in participating in activities related to 
strengthening small rural schools. The leadership sought a diversity of schools in all regions of 
the state. Over time, a contract has been developed in which participating schools more formally 
agree to “allow teachers and students to participate in PACERS programs.” 

The three clusters that make up the Partnership Rural Initiative in Maine (Southern Maine 
Partnership, Western Maine Partnership, and the Washington County Consortium) represent 53 
school districts, all of which pay annual dues to participate in their regional group. In order to 
comply with national Rural Challenge criteria, each partnership was initially required to select 
eight “genuinely rural” districts that would then form the Partnership Rural Initiative in Maine or 
PRIM. The Southern and Western partnerships each instituted an application process in which a 
review panel used a formal protocol to select the eight districts and the Washington County 
Consortium decided to include all of its nine districts. From the outset, PRIM committed to 
remain at a total of twenty-five districts for the term of the three year Rural Challenge grant 
before considering any expansion of the rural network. 

David Ruff, PRIM Project Coordinator, commented that “prior to the Rural Challenge 
grant, none of the schools in the Maine Partnerships were working directly on curricula and 
assessment that focused on place, nor were issues of sustainability intentionally linked to 
academic content.” Once the PRIM network schools and communities began demonstrating their 
work at annual conferences and writing about their programs in the quarterly Partnership 
publication, however, most of the Partnership schools began to incorporate some of the Rural 
Challenge philosophy. Consequently, according to Ruff, there may be no need to continue 
separating the PRIM schools from the larger Maine network. In fact, no separation is made at the 
annual Maine Partnership meetings. 

In some instances, the networks that provide services to their collaborating schools operate 
under a membership fee and/or a contract. The Bread Loaf network, for example, is a natural 
outcome of having rural school participants in the Masters programs in English and Art, or the 
Continuing Education program at the Bread Loaf School of English. And, the League of 
Professional Schools requires a membership fee and a contract which states that 80% of the 
faculty must support membership in the League, that each school must form a team of six people 



From the original proposal to the Annenberg Rural Challenge board of directors, 1995, prepared by Co- 
directors Jerry Hoffman, Paul Olson and Jim Walter. 





(including the principal) to attend regular training sessions and quarterly meetings, and that the 
schools must be committed to spending their own resources to access other League services. 

New Paradigm Partners, located in North Central Wisconsin, a small cluster of seven 
school districts that pre-dated the Annenberg Rural Challenge initiative, has chosen to keep its 
membership static. The reasons Chuck Erickson, Director of New Paradigm Partners, gives are 
complex, but essentially acknowledge the time that it takes for a network or cluster to work 
through leadership issues, mission and focus, administration and outcomes before the members 
are truly committed to a common vision and practice.^^ 

We basically ask that each partner demonstrate a commitment to the principles, 
values, goals and objectives we set for ourselves and assume responsibility for 
shared work. We realize schools are all going through growing pains and that 
there are various conflicting values and teaching strategies at work within each 
school, but we expect a significant (not yet defined and quantified) level of 
teacher and community support made visible by actions, curriculum, projects, 
action planning processes . . . and we expect schools to participate in 
collaborative activities like teacher-to-teacher sharing sessions, workshops, 
youth, teacher and community leadership activities, celebration-sharing sessions, 
action/planning/grant development work, curriculum planning, etc. 

Schools do vary in their involvement with each activity, but we do review levels of 
involvement at the consortium level and discuss the progress we are making at the 
school/community level and challenge each other from time to time at a Board meeting.^^ 

Other small clusters, such as the Vermont Rural Partnership, Schleicher County Rural 
Challenge and the Yuba Watershed Alliance, approach membership in a slightly more informal 
manner. The Vermont cluster has grown from an initial seven schools to ten, primarily through a 
mentoring process in which original members began working with interested groups of educators 
and students at neighboring schools. The Vermont cluster also has an active student organization 
that takes a leadership role in networking with students in various cluster schools. When they are 
close to one another geographically, students are able to meet as well as utilizing telecommunica- 
tions to share information and mentor new participants. 

All three of the schools in Schleicher County are part of the Rural Challenge and while 
they deem expanding the membership of their cluster to another school district as unrealistic, they 
have worked hard to expand the work by including a growing number of community members, 
organizations, and state agencies.^"* The Stewards of the High Plains, because of its geographic 
isolation in northeastern Colorado is also constrained from collaboration with other school 
districts, but they, too, have added new “members” to their cluster by collaborating with the 
Colorado Historical Society, the Denver Public Library, the National Archives and professors 
from Colorado University, Colorado State University, and the University of Northern Colorado. 
The cluster members meet once a month with representatives from these institutions to study and 



^ The work of New Paradigm Partners, however, has been instrumental in the development of the 
Wisconsin Rural Challenge which is extending the ideas to larger numbers of schools and communities 
across the state. 

One of the principal values of schools entering into a cluster is the challenge they receive from others, 
beyond their individual schools, in this way having to rethink their practice. 

The Schliecher and Mariposa clusters involve several schools (three in the case of Schliecher and twelve 
in Mariposa) but only one superintendent. When there are multiple superintendents in a cluster, the Rural 
Challenge/Rural Trust vision can, it seems, be discussed and sustained more easily. 
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discuss diverse topics ranging from the lives of women on the plains to Native American 
perspectives and local ecology?^ 

It should be noted again that all the networks and clusters associated with the Rural 
Challenge/Rural Trust were expected to seek collaborations with various community institutions 
and agencies. It is, therefore, common to see collaborations with state and county historical 
associations, libraries, arts institutions, business and economic development agencies, state and 
federal forestry/natural resources/agricultural/environmental agencies, museums, senior citizen 
centers hospitals. These collaborations have been particularly supportive of the place-based work 
of schools and communities in the various networks and clusters and may go on long past the 
Rural Challenge/Rural Trust support. 

One additional point to think about regarding growth of the clusters, is that most of the 
schools and districts making up the clusters were at similar places with regard to place-based 
work. In clusters in which one site became particularly dominant, work and interest in the other 
sites sometimes stalled. This might suggest the need for active support structures. 

Mission and Focus 

It is in the area of mission and focus that the networks and clusters tend to be the most 
similar, where the goals of various statewide networks are oftentimes the same as those of the 
small clusters. The state-wide networks became a part of the Rural Challenge because they 
already had a “track record” of resisting consolidation for their small schools and of supporting 
the practical idea that schools and communities are not separate entities.^^ Places like Houston 
School District in Minnesota, Howard, South Dakota and Wakefield, Nebraska, for example, had 
already demonstrated what could be achieved in terms of teacher motivation and student 
leadership by linking the work inside the schools with the needs of their local communities. The 
communities in Alabama that have worked with the PACERS cooperative for close to a decade 
can also boast of schools in which students have not only improved their academic performance, 
but take an active part in providing services to the community. The twenty-nine PACERS 
schools have a formidable network of students who know how to produce local newspapers, 
organize health and wellness clinics, run aquaculture businesses and put on community 
celebrations. 

The small clusters have goals that are consistent with the larger statewide and specific 
program networks. The cross-school/community structure has allowed most of these small 
clusters, as in the case in the larger networks, as well, to tackle such things as linking place- 
oriented curriculum to state frameworks, explore economic development options for the 
community, reclaim language and cultural traditions, and assert a voice on issues of social justice 
and legislative reform. 

Curriculum Innovation 

Most of the networks and clusters are focused around curriculum innovation that relates to 
their local settings.^^ Currently, they are working on ways to integrate place-oriented curriculum 



^ From Sylvia Parker’s site visit field notes, October 28, 1998. 

It should also be noted that these statewide networks, as well as many of the specific program networks, 
provided the early Annenberg funding match that enabled the Rural Challenge to actually begin its work. 

Curriculum work that relates to place has grown enormously across the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust. We 
reported on much of this work in Living and Learning in Rural Schools and Communities (1999), Lessons 
From the Field (1999), and The Rural Trust Assessment Monograph (1999). Our publication. Learning in 
Place (2000), also engages curriculum in a detailed manner. It is not our intention here to do more than 
provide some general patterns connected to a small number of projects. 
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with state frameworks and content standards.^* The core tenets of the Rural Challenge/Rural 
Trust philosophy have taken root in all of these networks and clusters, and they are committed to 
the premise that education which integrates the history, culture and social-environmental 
conditions of one’s place encourages students and community members to address vital issues in 
their local settings. 

The Southern Maine Partnership, one-third of the Partnership Rural Initiative in Maine, 
has been developing teacher networks since 1985. The emphasis in the schools which are 
working with Rural Challenge/Rural Trust funds has been to integrate the finely crafted 
curriculum units that focus on the history of Fryeburg or the waterways of Norway, for example, 
with the Maine Learning Results. The attention that many of these projects give to alternative 
assessment, including portfolios and public performance, is also in line with the new Maine 
standards as well as contributing to the Rural Challenge’s emphasis on “real work.” 

This is even more evident in the Vermont Rural Partnership where the original proposal 
for the Vermont partnership was submitted by the Vermont Department of Education. All of 
Vermont’s schools are required to submit portfolios of student work as part of their school-wide 
assessment. In the communities that are participating in Rural Challenge/Rural Trust work, not 
only do the teachers evaluate student work through their portfolios and their community 
presentations, but the community is invited to review the work as well. Given that student work 
is widely rooted in community history and daily life, it is only reasonable that parents and 
community members become a part of the assessment process. Julie Bartsch, the Rural 
Challenge/Rural Trust Steward for Vermont, noted: 

The state [of Vermont] like many others is focused on improving the academic 
performance of students,... [understanding] that a student’s sense of social 
responsibility and personal development is directly related. What I’ve seen in the 
Vermont Rural Partnership sites is an excitement about instruction that is 
integrated, inquiry-based, student centered, and relates to issues of the 
community. Teachers are committed to designing appropriate assessments and 
aligning this kind of learning to the State Frameworks of Standards so it won’t be 
marginalized.^® 

The Llano Grande Center for Research and Development in Edcouch-Elsa, Texas has 
taken the place-oriented curriculum to unusual heights. The leaders of the Center began their 
work with the premise that the predominantly Mexican-American students in the two 
participating school districts knew very little of the history of Mexicans in this area. Seeking to 
reclaim this history, students have been collecting oral histories from local residents since 1996 
and the stories have been published in semi-annual Journals in both English and Spanish. 
History, English, Spanish and art teachers at the high school and middle schools have used the 
Journals to inspire intense classroom discussions. 

While there is much going on in relation to place-oriented curriculum, the current national 
emphasis on standards and testing is producing concerns. The networks and clusters are expected 
to be helpful here, pushing for greater recognition of the need for more local decision-making. In 
the spring of 1999, for example, during a networking meeting attended by Rural Trust project 
directors, the participants shared their experiences of trying to enlarge their place-oriented learning 
activities while accommodating the demands for aligning curricula to state frameworks and 
preparing students for various state or national tests. The Alaska Rural Challenge/Rural Systemic 



The networks and clusters, because they involve multiple schools and communities and provide ongoing 
support, have been helpful in preventing the various state-organized standards from shutting down gains 
that have been made in making local places central to the curriculum. 

^ From Julie Bartsch's site visit field notes. May 19, 1998. 
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Initiative thought it had done well with its “Cultural Standards” but also felt that the high school 
qualifying exam was having a negative effect on local language work.^® They believe that the 
future of indigenous languages is under serious threat. The League of Professional Schools 
commented on the use of ACT (American College Testing) cut-off scores for entry into the 
University of Georgia and the negative effect on African-Americans. PACERS shared a similar 
concern regarding admission to the University of Alabama. The Seaside Project in Oregon 
observed that it was increasingly difficult to get students and teachers engaged in community- 
based work when there was so much pressure to align the curriculum with the standardized tests. 
In spite of these concerns, project directors recognized that in this gathering of rural educators 
from all regions of the country, they had a rare opportunity to share with one another the kinds of 
programs that were producing authentic educational experiences in their schools and developing 
strategies to make their work much more visible to policy-makers in their various states.^' 

Meeting Community Needs 

Meeting community needs through the development of young people as entrepreneurs, 
stimulating new Jobs, and researching environmental, health, social or economic issues is an 
important common mission among Rural Challenge/Rural Trust projects. The intention of merging 
classroom content with community-based projects oriented around economic survival has been 
pioneered in the work of School at the Center, Center for School Change, The Program for Rural 
School and Community Renewal, and the PACERS Cooperative. Even before the Rural Challenge 
initiative, these networks were successful at getting schools to focus on the needs of their 
communities, and providing the training and incentives for schools to become resource partners in 
developing solutions for local problems. 

For some schools, the REAL curriculum has provided a natural starting point, introducing 
students to the realities of small business development and ownership. Linking this work to 
formal academic content invariably inspires a renewed interest in school as well as in one’s 
community. The school districts in Rutland, South Dakota, Crete, Nebraska and Rothsay, 
Minnesota have been especially productive in their efforts to rejuvenate their communities by 
pioneering small business enterprises.^^ 

Responding to a real community need, one of the small cluster members in Tillamook, 
Oregon has turned part of its school into a family resource center. Inspired by a parent, a 
consortium of teachers, students and community members created the center in response to the 
needs of students. The Rural Challenge/Rural Trust Steward for Tillamook, Sylvia Parker, writes: 



We should note that the development of the Alaska “Cultural Standards” is nothing short of major 
educational reform. Elaine Salinas, the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust Steward for Alaska, notes: “...the 
effort shifts the cultural and educational focus in schools from teaching about the local culture to teaching 
in the culture. The aim is to use indigenous knowledge systems, ways of knowing and world views as the 
foundation for teaching all subject matter. [The schools] employ four key pedagogical strategies: 

1. Implementing oral tradition as education; 2. Reclaiming native languages through cultural immersion 
camps; 3. Reclaiming traditional practices of a subsistence economy; 4. Reclaiming tribal histories” (from 
Elaine Salinas’ site visit field notes, April 14-17, 1999). The Navajo Nation’s Learn in Beauty Program 
and the Santa Fe Indian School are working with teachers and tribal elders to design their own sets of 
cultural standards that they believe are important for guiding decisions about what their children should 
know and be able to do. 

From Vito Perrone, Project Directors meeting, February 1999. We should also acknowledge here the 
Rural Trust’s policy statement on Standards and the successful interactive electronic symposium on 
standards and assessment organized by the Rural Trust Policy Program. 

REAL holds summer programs as a starting point for the work with schools and communities. These are 
followed up with local and regional training. South Dakota and Nebraska share a resident REAL 
trainer/facilitator. His presence has been important to the constructive ways REAL has developed in these 
states. 
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The Family Resource Center is one of the most inviting, user-friendly places I’ve 
ever seen in a school. They’ve taken an empty classroom and made it available 
for everything from meeting space for community groups like Habitat for 
Humanity to after school homework help, to a comfortable place for parents to 
meet. Parents can come in and use the computer to write resumes or look for 
jobs on the Internet, check out games, and get free immunizations for their 
children.... Borrowing an idea from the Yuba Watershed Alliance [one of the 
California Rural Challenge/Rural Trust projects], they started a Twilight School 
in which free classes are offered three Thursday evenings a month to students 
and community members. 

The need for this center became apparent when some research revealed that 
around 50 of the 220 students in the school are basically “homeless.” Many are 
in tents, abandoned cars, or RVs not hooked up to any services, some living off 
the land with parents working two or three service jobs. Expecting kids to do 
homework or read books when there’s no electricity is unrealistic. But rather 
than lowering the standards and expecting less from these students, the school 
created a place for them to get assistance with homework if they need it and 
access to things like computers, crafts, and lessons that they would otherwise 
miss out on.^^ 

A great many of the community programs focus on the environment, and the networks 
have clearly benefited from cross-site exchanges that have occurred at the Rural Challenge annual 
National Rendezvous and various regional meetings. The Yampa Valley Legacy Education 
Initiative mapping project has found a productive alliance with the Vermont Rural Partnership, 
and the Llano Grande Center for Research and Development has taken advantage of the resources 
available in the Appalachian Rural Educational Network’s video documentary program. School 
at the Center and the Program for Rural School and Community Renewal share, as we have 
noted, a REAL coordinator and their jointly hosted Student Extravaganza has become a national 
student gathering, a showcase of student work. Such exchange across sites and networks has 
accelerated greatly over the past three years. 

Changing Educational Policy 

Other exchanges that have characterized the annual and regional gatherings have included 
conversations around changing state policies, particularly with regard to pre-service teacher 
preparation and legislative funding formulas. School at the Center and the Center for School 
Change have asserted their strong advocacy for rural schools at the legislative level. One of the 
goals of the Center for School Change is to influence statewide and national educational policy. 
Supported by the strong performance of Center for School Change member schools on a variety 
of standardized measures, the Center staff has succeeded in persuading the legislature to slow 
forced school consolidation, establish the nation’s first charter school certification, and allocate 
funds for school-based entrepreneurship. In addition, significant collaboration with the 
Minnesota Commissioner of Education has profoundly changed the practice of pre-service 
teacher education programs. Starting as a pilot program, public schools, including a number of 
Center members, will begin working with student teachers at the beginning of their educational 
programs rather than at the end. 



“ From Sylvia Parker's site visit field notes, Nov 2-3, 1998, and May 5-6, 1999. 
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School at the Center is expanding its network to include an advocacy group that will begin 
identifying rural schools which are losing money from the state aid-to-education formula and 
combine forces with schools in poor, ethnic urban communities. 

What the research finds is that the two groups best affected by small-scale 
schooling are ethnic groups and poor communities. In Nebraska, rural places as 
well as ethnic neighborhoods in Omaha come under similar state funding 
formulas. We want to make changes in the state aid formula and changes in the 
distribution mechanism. Once we identify the schools that are losing money 
under this system, we are going to bring these school boards and those 
communities into a series of forums around rural education, small-scale 
schooling and about building coalitions engaged in policy advocacy work. It’s 
time we begin organizing people from rural places who are as militant as the 
people in Omaha have been, the minority people, to insure that they get their 
piece of the pie.^"* 

In a similar vein, the Colorado Rural Charter Schools Network is working to improve the 
policies that govern the certification, evaluation and management of charter schools. The 
Colorado Rural Charter School Network is seen as a model for other rural communities 
throughout the state and the nation, and every rural community in Colorado that has contemplated 
starting a charter school has approached this network for advice.^^ 

The Colorado Rural Charter School Network has also implemented a carefully articulated 
program of peer review, not only in relation to school practices and student work, but to the 
methods of Board governance which are critical to maintaining a strong school culture. Ginny 
Jaramillo writes: 

In small communities. Board governance training is equal to community 
governance training. Sometimes the training is achieved through professional 
consultation and sometimes it is achieved through the harsh realities of 
experience. Either way it is essential to rural school and community reform.^^ 

Social Justice 

A mission that is common to many Rural Challenge networks is to engage the public on 
issues of social justice. School at the Center has been actively sponsoring public engagement 
meetings, most recently to confront issues around the increasing numbers of Mexican-American 
and Asian-American migrants settling in rural communities. In Howard, South Dakota— a 
member site of the Program for Rural School and Community Renewal— students have used the 
local farm crisis and its effects on families as a basis of ongoing interdisciplinary work. 

A number of students who are part of the Appalachian Rural Education Network (AREN) 
have produced riveting videos that document the culture of the small Appalachian towns from the 
perspectives of the people who live there. Some of their videos explore sensitive racial, social, 
and economic issues. AREN provides these young people with superior resources— state-of-the- 
art instruction in video, audio, and television technology with a network of organizations all 
dedicated to the culture and history of the region. 



From Jerry Hoffman, Co-director of School at the Center, interview, April 1 , 1999. 

Given the volume of requests, Ginny Jaramillo, Director of the Colorado Rural Charter School Network, 
is writing a book on rural charter schools. 

^ From Ginny Jaramillo, Director, Colorado Rural Charter School Network, Renewal Report, 1998. 
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The Appalachian Center at the University of Kentucky, Appalshop, and the 
Hindman Settlement School have worked with virtually every humanities 
scholar, writer, musician, artist, craftsperson, storyteller, theatre person, and 
politico involved in the transmission of the Appalachian experience from one 
generation to the next. If there is anything about the region that they don’t know, 
they know who to ask.’’ 

AREN is able to build on a long tradition of community organizing for social justice, 
beginning with resistance to unregulated strip mining which took place in Cordia in the 1960s and 
1970s. “Schools in Eastern Kentucky were not usually used for such meetings, but Cordia 
participated primarily because of Mrs. Sloane’s opposition to strip mining."’* 

Public engagement around issues of social Justice are deeply embedded in the mission of 
the Algebra Project as well. The Algebra Project is built on the premise that access to upper 
level mathematics courses is synonymous with access to higher education. The Algebra 
Project’s work is philosophically connected to issues of equality and minority rights. It forms 
networks within and without the school building, and Algebra Project trainers not only show 
teachers how to inspire young people to excel in mathematics, they also organize parents and 
community members to become involved as supporters of the process. The community 
members ultimately find themselves discussing other issues that concern them and begin 
working together on solutions. Moreover, the students who have formed their own networks 
take part in summer leadership institutes and weekly tutoring sessions of younger students; they 
also run after school programs. 

Language and Culture 

In addition to the Native networks, other networks such as the Appalachian Rural 
Education Network, the Llano Grande Center for Research and Development, Ventura County 
Rural Challenge, Walden’s Ridge and the Vermont Rural Partnership are all concerned with 
preserving their cultural traditions and identity. At a time when the pressures are great to 
standardize school curricula, to see local cultures and languages as limitations and not central 
virtues, this work around what is local and the need for preservation is critical. By making 
language and culture a network/cluster issue, individual schools have received considerable 
moral and intellectual support. 

Changing Relationships 

Have the networks and clusters changed the relationships between schools and 
communities in ways that have profoundly altered their futures? The Rural Challenge 
Evaluation Program has documented literally hundreds of stories which attempt to answer this 
question, from the remarkable economic development initiatives generated by the Llano Grande 
Center for Research and Development to the revival of Rutland, South Dakota, a town of 30 
people which now has a student-run convenience store. There is little question that school- 
community exchange has grown toward greater mutuality. This bodes well for long term 
development. However, it might be appropriate at this point to discuss the issue of leadership 
and its relationship to the long-term stability of networks. 

Clearly, there are a number of Rural Challenge/Rural Trust networks that depend on the 
inspiration and vision of a single leader. In a number of instances, PACERS, the League of 
Professional Schools and School at the Center, for example, the leadership has remained 
steadfast over a number of years. That continuity has provided considerable stability and 
legitimacy at the grass roots, as well as at state governmental levels. There are also networks 



From former Rural Challenge Scout Robert Gipe's site visit field notes, March 1996. 
Ibid. 
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that have struggled because of changing leadership, and the fragile link between schools and 
communities is occasionally broken when new leaders do not accept the old vision. 

The North Coast Rural Challenge is an example of a network that came into existence 
because of the Rural Challenge initiative and has flourished. The four school districts are ably 
served by coordinators, local teachers with released time, and they have, in turn, facilitated 
emerging networks among students, parents, business people, teachers and elders within their 
own communities. There is strong evidence that within this network the Rural Challenge work 
has inspired community people and educators. In spite of a recent change in leadership, the 
network continues to grow and thrive. Lauren Sosniak, a Research and Evaluation Program 
Research Associate, noted: 

The North Coast sites are very different, physically, financially, economically, 
philosophically. You have the back-to-the-land group and the professionals who 
live in Mendocino, the historic capital city. Culturally they are very different. 
However the way the [network] is organized, there is more conversation, there is 
more webbing. It is not just one site coordinator going to one site bringing ideas; 
these sites all talk to one another. People will call up and ask each other for help. 

The site coordinators and the network coordinator, who is the district 
superintendent, hold things together [at the organizational level]. They have 
recently begun working with volunteer grantwriters from the local communities 
so they can get more money to keep the network together.^^ 

The schools and communities within the networks and clusters have generally gained from 
the interconnections that have been established, without giving up their autonomy. This should 
enable the networks and clusters to add members over time or help spawn new networks and 
clusters of schools and communities. 

By insisting on the networks and clusters, the Rural Challenge helped various schools and 
communities to go about their educational efforts differently, to go beyond district lines and 
conventions. This is an important story. In many cases in which the local school board is at the 
county level or seems distant from the commitments of the particular schools having a larger 
association, with some independent funding, has been extremely helpful. 

It does not appear that networks and clusters rethink their purposes on a regular basis. In 
what ways are the sites gaining from being parts of networks and clusters? A real test will come 
as the Rural Challenge funding ends. Is the benefit of belonging to a network or a cluster 
perceived as critical to pursuing this work such that membership will continue beyond the 
funding cycle? We have heard from some national and statewide networks that their technical 
support capabilities to many areas is dependent on external funding. They foresee that their 
presence in some areas will necessarily be lessened with the end of the Rural Challenge funds. 
Will sites that have begun this work with the help of these networks find a continuing value for 
their schools and communities in the work of the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust? Only time will 
answer that, although current levels of engagement and enthusiasm in many schools across the 
country would seem to indicate that the work will continue. Whether network or cluster 
membership remains a high priority is something we will see in time. 

Secretary of Education Richard W. Riley speaking [about] '‘Schools as Centers of Community, ” called for 
citizen engagement in,,, building smaller schools where every child can be known, for new schools that 
serve the entire community as multi-purpose centers, and for schools that take children into communities 
for real lessons rooted in real places (Rural Policy Matters, December ] 999), 



Lauren Sosniak, Field Associates meeting, October 1999. 
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Future for The Rural Challenge/Rural Trust 

Finally, we turn to a question about endurance and systemic change: How have the 
networks and clusters inspired, facilitated or implemented the Rural Challenge/Rural Trust 
philosophy of systemic change and with which groups has this been the most successful? From 
the beginning, people realized that changing the culture of schooling, in particular linking it to 
local communities, was a tall order, something that would take longer than three years. 

In 1996 and 1997, the story from Akula in the Alaska Rural Challenge/Rural Systemic 
Initiative proved that a willing group of educators, sustained by community elders, could change 
the way the elementary school children learned their native language and cultural traditions while 
at the same time learning how to use sophisticated internet technology. Three years later, with a 
change in school leadership, the Akula school is far less engaged with community-based 
programs and the elders are less involved. The vision of possibility, however, remains. 

In 1997 a group of community people in Camptonville, California, high in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, sought out the directors of the Rural Challenge and asked to be considered for 
funding. They reached out to a cluster of other tiny towns on nearby ridges, and formed the Yuba 
Watershed Alliance. Over the past two and a half years, community members in this cluster have 
developed a number of very successful evening and after-school programs, primarily taught by 
community members, students, parents and agency people. Twilight schools are now 
implemented in other Rural Challenge sites. However, it is only recently that the schools have 
begun to incorporate the environment and history of their region into art programs, science 
classes, and writing workshops and have reached out to the North Coast Rural Challenge for help 
in developing their own place-based curricula. 

In the Vermont Rural Partnership, Stewards of the High Plains, Llano Grande Center for 
Research and Development, Appalachian Rural Education Network, School at the Center, the 
Program for School and Community Renewal and others, students have taken ownership of the 
Rural Challenge ideas. They have been phenomenal networkers, setting up alliances at the 
national rendezvous, at regional meetings and among their cluster partners. The great majority of 
the students in Rural Challenge schools are not ambivalent about the impact of place oriented 
learning in their lives. Reports continue to tell the story of students who have a better relationship 
with the elders in their home towns, who understand some of the economic pressures on the 
community and are experimenting with solutions, and students who have developed the tools to 
protect the environmental integrity of their locales."*” 

Finally, there is evidence that teachers have become open to the possibilities of curriculum 
that begins with and responds to community concerns. Many clusters have gradually begun to 
phase out “expert-driven” professional development programs, replacing them with opportunities 
for teachers, students and community people to construct original, locally organized curricula, 
test them, and reflect with one another on the outcomes. Many Rural Challenge teachers have 
come to understand that systemic change will not come from outside experts handing down a 
blueprint, but from the persistent readjustments and reinventions that are possible within a strong 
and interactive network of educators with common goals. The networks or clusters that focused 
on pragmatic problems and their solution— creating a six week math unit that met the state 
frameworks, addressed material on state tests, and related to the local place, as well as projects 
that culminated in the construction of a local historical museum or resulted in action to clean up 
local streams— fostered the sorts of community-school interactions that can ultimately result in 
systemic change. 

Many networks and clusters have moved into a conceptual phase in which their 
conversations focus on the theory behind the study of place or placing the academic content at the 
service of job creation or environmental protection. These networks and clusters have been able 



Field researchers related to the Harvard Research and Evaluation Program have noted how much the 
language of the Rural Challenge has taken hold, been internalized by growing numbers of students. 



to move beyond discrete and unrelated professional development programs, to deeper institutional 
change. 

Does the fact that networks and clusters are actively constructing institutional change 
imply that the Rural Challenge project has become a national rural school reform movement? 
Most of the people who have contributed to the intellectual life of the Rural Challenge believe 
that movements arise from the grass-roots, that without a reservoir of solid work there, national 
organizations will have little impact. Scott Christian, Field Associate for the Rural Challenge 
Research and Evaluation Program reflects on the nature of networks as follows: 

The structure of the networks determines what happens. In Bread Loaf, the 
network is all teachers, so they are the ones doing the work, and the work is 
about ideas and activities. Bread Loaf allowed a close sustained relationship 
with a few rural schools that they identified as Rural Challenge sites. There is an 
intense relationship, they collaborate a lot, they all visit each other’s sites and it 
has influenced the larger Bread Loaf network. Laguna is a much different school 
because of the constant influence of Bread Loaf faculty. It allowed them to do 
something different. 

Rural Challenge/Rural Trust sites utilize their networks/clusters differently. For some, 
they are seen as a means of attracting outside funding, gathering a group of teacher specialists, 
provide laboratory or physical education facilities and/or combining students for sports teams or 
theater productions. Networks and clusters also serve as a base for the exchange of ideas, 
curriculum and information about funding possibilities. They facilitate universities or non-profit 
organizations in distributing services and personnel to small schools that, alone, would not have 
the resources to pay for them. 

At a deeper level, however, networks and clusters can actually inspire movements. But 
the synergy is dependent on the networking being close to the source. At the grass roots level, 
partners build expertise by sharing ideas and resources, seeing themselves as the experts by 
selectively bringing in outside services to help them do better something they are already doing 
well. Inevitably, a network/cluster strategy that has as its mission to effect a rural reform 
movement understands that it takes a long time to solidify coalitions and grow its leadership. 

Conclusion 

Miles Horton, founder of Highlander, states, as we noted earlier, that a social change 
movement requires people to be willing to take a stand for or against the system. He also 
recognized that it takes time for a group to learn how to act and think collectively, weighing 
individual self-interest against the leverage gained through a united effort. Without question, the 
emergence of the rural voice into governmental policy debates over curricula and standards, 
teacher preparation, graduation requirements, school-to-work initiatives and even charter schools 
has revealed that rural school districts can form natural alliances against the centralizing 
domination of urban school reform. 

It is, perhaps, also fair to say that many of the new small clusters and networks have been 
“radicalized” because the Rural Challenge provided many schools and communities 
encouragement to alter schooling practices. There seems to be a lot of evidence that, given time, 
the rural networks and clusters that have experienced a great deal of success (and liberation) from 
this new pedagogy will continue to grow and support one another. 

As the Rural Challenge makes its transition into the Rural School and Community Trust, it 
is re-inventing itself as a different kind of networking organization. This new organization— no 
longer involved with grantmaking— expects that providing support for ongoing networking of 
resources will prove useful to the projects which have made up the Rural Challenge. The Rural 
Trust will continue supporting the work of the Stewards in providing technical assistance. 



coordinating regional gatherings to display student work and share ideas, convening institutes for 
teacher training and preparing relevant publications. It will also maintain a strong voice in the 
policy arena. 

The question still remains as to whether a national network, poised to provide specific 
services to rural schools and communities, is likely to be seen by the Jonesport-Beal school in 
Maine, the Oakdale school in Tennessee, the Wessington Springs school in South Dakota, the 
Monte Alto school in Texas, or the Akula school in Kasigluk as being critical to their day-to-day 
activities. We hear repeatedly, however, that the place-oriented activities and projects generated 
over the past four years in nearly 700 schools and communities, have impacted school culture and 
community expectations. Time will tell if this impact will be deep enough to challenge the long- 
established industrial model of schooling; deep enough to challenge the increasing dominance of 
standardization. 

What seems clear after three and a half years is that the landscape has changed for schools 
and communities participating in the Rural Challenge. Organizing around networks and clusters 
contributed greatly. It was the right strategy. 
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Stewards of the High Plains - Colorado 
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Colorado Division of Wildlife 

Wray Museum 

Colorado Council for the Arts 

Colorado Department of Education - Environment 

Young Women Farmers 
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TennGaLina Consortium (Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina) 
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The Rural School and Community Trust (Rural Trust) is a nonprofit educational organization 
dedicated to enlarging student learning and improving community life by strengthening 
relationships between rural schools and communities and engaging students in community-based 
public work. Through advocacy, research, and outreach, the Rural Trust strives to create a more 
favorable environment for rural community schooling, for student work with a public audience 
and use, and for more active community participation in schooling. Founded as the Annenberg 
Rural Challenge in 1 995, the Rural Trust today works with rnore than 700 rural elementary and 
secondary schools in 35 states. 
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808 17"’ Street, NW Suite 220 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 955-7179 
Website: www.ruraledu.org 
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